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Preface 

'T^HE need for this handbook is clearly mani- 
■*■ fested by inquiries I am constantly receiv- 
ing for information on the Indian Runner or 
" Egg " duck. In writing the book I have made 
an earnest endeavour to impart full information 
on this wonderful duck and its proper manage- 
ment based upon the results of my experience. 
The latter extends over a period of twenty years, 
during which very many experiments have been 
made to increase and fix the natural egg-laying 
powers of the Runner Duck exclusively. Owing 
to the great demand, stock has had to be distri- 
buted before the type could be graded and fixed 
as true as I wished. In many hands, however, 
and under the direction of the Utility Duck Club, 
the future of this wonderful " Egg " duck is 
assured. Both type and egg-yield will — in the 
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PREFACE 

near future — be greatly improved and main- 
tained. Since 1914 my turnover has consistently 
increased, from stock ducks alone, which is merely 
a sign of the times and proof that the Runner 
Duck is coming into its own. 
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CHAPTER I 
All About the Runner Duck 

'TT^HE Indian Runner Duck can be stocked 
-*■ successfully by any one — for egg-produc- 
tion — a statement that I shall endeavour to 
substantiate. Of all breeds of domestic poidtry, 
egg-laying ducks are the easiest to house, feed, 
rear and manage. They are subject to fewer 
diseases by far than fowls, and although the 
ideal conditions are free range, they can be 
kept successfully when only confined to house 
and run. By this I do not mean when cramped 
and cooped up on the intensive system, because 
that is unnatural. In all things connected with 
livestock, follow nature as closely as you can, 
and your efforts will succeed — none more so 
than with ducks for heavy egg-production, 
simply because the latter adds an increased 
strain upon the system. 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

In the past, when, largely owing to foreign 
imports, eggs produced on the home farms were 
sold for thirty for a shilling, there was no induce- 
ment to stock egg-laying ducks exclusively. 
More so too, as duck eggs sold at the same 
price, or thereabouts, as hen eggs. 

The public were not educated to the value 
of eggs as articles of food, or they would 
have realized their worth. In consequence, 
where ducks were kept on the farms, they 
were generally of mongrel origin, were not 
fed especially for eggs, and were selected by 
their breeders for table qualities chiefly. 

Then came the Indian Runner Duck Club 
which framed a standard of excellence for show 
points, and later the International Indian Run- 
ner Duck Club was formed, also with similar 
objects in view. 

Utility, the main object for which the Runner 
Duck was created, has all along, in my opinion, 
been relegated to the rear. In reviewing the 
history of the breed, it seems incredible that 
given a country with a moist climate such as we 
have, and a breed of egg-producing merits, little 
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ALL ABOUT THE RUNNER DUCK 

or no concerted action has been taken by breeders 
to foster the Runner Duck's high fecund inherit- 
ance. 

Whence it came is still a debatable point. The 
Indian Runner Duck Club of U.S.A. has traced 
its origin to Lambok in the Netherlands East 
Indies, which was noted for its trade in duck 
eggs, and its peculiar upright penguin-shaped 
ducks prior to the introduction of the breed into 
this country. The fact remains that it reached 
these Isles something under a century ago from 
the East. There is not much credit due to its • 
importers, or even breeders who have made so 
little of its great natural laying-powers. The 
War, however, has helped matters. Its merits 
as an egg-producer, together with the value of the 
egg, have been clearly demonstrated, and now 
fully realized by the public. 

The shortage of grain, too, has shown the 
accommodating nature of the duck to show good ' 
results upon soft foods, bye-products, milling 
and brewing offals, waste, etc. The hen will, I 
am sure, have to take second place to the duck as 
an egg-producer, by reason of our moist climatic 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

conditions and the duck's natural prolificacy, 
together with its adaptability. 

The artistic beauty of the Runner Duck is 
acknowledged on aU hands, and its graceful 
curved symmetrical build, strikingly handsome 
appearance and mobility, all contribute to pro- 
duce a perfect specimen. The bright sparkle of 
a Runner's eye, together with its alert and active 
mannerisms, are extremely interesting. Next to 
the Parrot the Runner is probably our most 
intelligent feathered friend, and it has the 
"talker" beaten at the breakfast table. 
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A FRONT VIEW. 



CHAPTER II 
The Type of Duck desired 

'TpHE Runner Duck differs from aU other 
breeds in that it has an upright carriage, 
which ensvires the running gait, as against the 
low, oblong carriage and waddling gait of the 
table and dual-purpose breeds. This peculiar 
type, together with its great laying qualities, 
places the Runner in a distinct class of its own. 
There will always be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the best type for egg-production. 
Some favour the long, slim, reachy bird, whilst 
others breed for the thick, cobby sort. 

Good and indifferent results have been obtained 
from each. Because of this the Utility Duck 
Club was first conceived by the writer, and formed 
with the assistance of the Reverend Seymour 
Shaw and Mrs. Warmington Reed in 1915. Its 
main objects have been to foster the utility 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

qualities of ducks — egg culture especially — and 
to standa^rdize the type, proved by laying compe- 
titions and the results of scientific breeding 
according to Mendelian laws to be the most profit- 
able. 

By profitable is meant not necessarily the 
heaviest layers, because the trap-nest has proved 
that such are not always the best breeders, or 
the most economical birds to stock, but those 
with the best stamina, egg-yield, hatchabOity and 
rearability. 

It is generally agreed, both here and abroad, 
that the line of the bill from tip to base of skull 
should be straight. Birds having this character- 
istic and when bred from parents possessing it, 
invariably breed true, and are not liable to throw 
offspring with dished biUs. 

Legs and feet should be rich yellow in colour, 
like the biU, and they should be stout and well 
placed back to maintain the body in a perpendi- 
cular attitude. There should be ample room 
between the legs for the development of the 
abdomen, which distends considerably when the 
duck is in full lay. 
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THE TYPE OF DUCK DESIRED 

The wings should be small and carried close to 
the body, well up on the back. The disuse of 
these has had its effect in generations of breeding 
in loss of powers. They do not disappear entirely, 
however, any more than the human beard with 
constant shaving, because they are inheritable 
factors. Their neglect in breeding operations can 
be countenanced in favour of more important 
considerations, simply because it is not desirable 
that ducks should fly. Nevertheless it is a remark- 
able fact that, on some farms, the Fawn and 
White variety flies freely, whilst other colours 
do not. 

Probably this is due to strain. Specimens of 
some strains do not fly, whilst those of others fly 
high and long enough to afford shooting practice. 

Built like a thorough-bred racehorse, they 
possess a naturally highly- strung nervous tem- 
perament, and although they become perfectly 
tame with. their feeders, they will soon become 
agitated when scared by strangers, dogs, or a 
light at night. Like a flock of sheep, they quickly 
form up at anything unusual, and this accounts 
for the fact that rats and stoats rarely attack an 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

adult for fear of being trampled to death by the 
mob. 

The Runner Duck is bred in several colours. 
The Fawn and White Standard is the ideal one 
and is not common. The tendency is to throw a 
variety of markings in the offspring of even 
almost perfect parents. The more attention paid 
to markings, the more will egg-production suffer. 
This is so because, in selecting breeding stock, 
only birds that are the offspring of vigorous prolific 
parents must be chosen if heavy-laying ducks are 
aimed at. 

Markings, too, must be ignored, and the birds 
must not be too closely inbred : for instance, full 
brother and sister, whereas the reverse is true of 
breeding for fixing markings. 

There are also pure White, which strive with 
the Fawn and White for pride of place in popular 
estimation. The demand, and the consequent 
enhanced prices paid for the pure White, show that 
they are likely to become first favourites. They 
breed true to colour, rarely sporting any other 
colour, although occasionally they throw Fawn 
and White, or brown ticked specimens. 
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THE TYPE OF DUCK DESIRED 

These sports may be highly valuable for 
creating new colours or other breeding experi- 
ments, or they may be useless according to 
Mendel's laws as to whether they are mutants or 
not. 

Should self White, or self Fawn, throw a number 
of coloured offspring it is a fairly sure sign that 
they are not pure-bred. 

The next in popularity is the whole Fawn, then 
come the Fawn ticked and laced. There is also 
the Black variety, and by crossing this with the 
White and by line-breeding, Blues are being 
produced. 

Blacks are likely to become useful birds and 
popular for confined back-yard runs, because they 
retain their beautiful beetle-green sheen under 
conditions where the White would become dirty, 
but they can, as yet, hardly be termed typical 
specimens. 

Blues, pleasing as they are to the eye, will 
never breed true to colour, and their increase will 
never be of value, in my opinion, because of the 
laws of heredity. Blues must not be mated 
together to produce Blues, as the offspring of 
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some blue matings throw black, and black and 
white — some colours being dominant and others 
the reverse. In every case too, where necessity 
demands mating for colour or markings, prolifi- 
cacy suffers. 
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A BREEDING PEN OF EIGHT DUCKS WITH TWO DRAKES. 
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"WHITE LADY." 
M Pafacc slrainZduck that hid 285 c^js m 1917 on war diet.) 




A PAIR OF WHITE RUNNERS CORRECTLY MATED. 

(The alert snaky appearance denoting excellent foragers). 




A TYPICAL TRIO. 
(An ideal pen for beginners who wish to start on the right lines.) 



CHAPTER III 

Its Value as a Forager 

nr^HE Indian Runner may be termed the 
■*■ " egg " and land duck par excellence. It 
is built on light, mobile lines in order to range 
far afield in search of its own food, its activity 
enables it to cover a surprising amount of ground. 
With head and neck extended and eye like a 
hawk's, it actually prefers racing over the land to 
idling on a pond. This peculiar characteristic 
should be encouraged from an early age, say as 
soon as the first feathers appear. 

The birds should not be fed in the same place 
twice, and their food should be given as far away 
from their water as possible. Grain, too, should 
be scattered broadcast — when no small or broken 
grain is fed — all with a view to encouraging active 
foraging habits. By foraging far afield the value of 
droppings is increased by the even distribution 
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over the ground. Slugs, chrysalis and wireworms 
are kept effectively in check, the clearance of which 
is essential on market gardens, fruit plantations 
and meadow land. Poor land is rapidly improved 
by stocking a hundred ducks to the acre. 

The evacuations, being of a liquid nature, are 
quickly washed to the roots of herbage and more 
easily assimilated by the latter. 

It is a mistaken notion, held by many, that a 
small bird, even though a heavy layer, is naturally 
a small eater. In reality, a big bird, like a big 
person, is generally what is known as " a good 
doer," that is to say, lays on more weight from a 
given amount of food consumed than an active 
one. Therefore, by reason of their added bulk, 
they are naturally less active, and it is the ener- 
getic that generally eat most. 

In this case, much of the increased amount of 
food consumed is obtained by the Runner from 
its own exertions, although the " Egg " duck 
actually consumes more food per head than the 
Table variety. When its increased output is 
considered, it is bound to be the more economical. 

It is generally conceded now-a-days that the 
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ITS VALUE AS A FORAGER 

production of table ducklings is unprofitable, as 
witness those who have been driven out of business- 
during recent years, whilst duck-keeping for egg- 
production has come into its own. An egg-duck 
weighing 4 to 6 lb. and producing 200 eggs per 
annum, weighing six to the pound, actually lays; 
over 33 lb. of nutritious food, or, roughly speak- 
ing, five times its own weight of eggs annually. 

The standard weight of a hen's egg is two 
ounces, or eight to the pound. They cost 2d. 
each to produce, or is. /^d. per lb., and sell at ^d. 
each, or 2s. per lb. Duck's eggs at six to the 
pound cost 2d. each, or is. per lb., to produce 
and sell at z^- each, or is. 6d. per lb., to the 
public. 

Here is another way to look at this remarkable 
fact : -when sold by number, as at present, eight 
duck's eggs at 2d. each cost is. 4^. per lb. to 
produce, the same as the hen's selling at 3<i. 
each — 2S. per lb. retail ; but the consumer obtains 
nearly six ounces more in eggs than when buying 
hens' eggs at the same price per egg. It should 
not take the buying public long to realize this. 
Now that white-shelled big duck's eggs, tasting 
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exactly like new-laid hen's eggs, are obtainable, 
there will be a further demand for duck's eggs, 
and where there is a demand there is sure to be 
the supply. 

The future of the Runner is assured. At 
present it has only just passed from its initial or 
chrysalis stage, where it has been more or less 
dormant. Now it is about to make headway. 
In the near future when its value is fully known 
to farmers. Small Holders, and all interested in 
egg-production, it will be stocked in preference 
to the hen. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Making a Start 

A S regards making a start, I should advise 
^ •*■ the person with limited capital and experi- 
ence to purchase eggs if facilities for hatching 
and rearing are available. By these means, eggs 
bought in spring would produce layers for the 
following autumn. 

The rearing of the ducklings, too, would mean 
valuable experience and a pleasurable occupation 
out of doors during the best part of the year. 
The loss is restricted to a minimum when only 
eggs are bought, should the venture end in failure, 
and there is always time to make it good by the 
purchase of future layers in the summer. The 
rewards are proportionate to the risk incurred ; 
remember that ducks are the easiest to hatch and 
rear of all breeds of poultry — a point novices 
should not overlook. 
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To those unable to hatch, but who possess a 
lawn or field to rear upon, day- old ducklings 
offer an inducement in that hatching disappoint- 
ments are eliminated, and the day-olds travel 
long distances splendidly. Out of the thousands 
sent out annually, the majority have arrived 
safely even when dispatched to Scotland, France, 
Ireland and Holland. 

The wrong way to commence duck-keeping is 
to wait until eggs are required, and scarce, in 
autumn and winter, and then buy laying-ducks 
and expect eggs from the day of their arrival. 
Disappointment is bound to follow this method, 
because ducks often moult after a railway journey 
and change of surroundings, food, and general 
excitement are causes that contribute to stop 
ducks laying. 

The purchase of adult stocks offers quicker 
returns and less trouble. These should be booked 
in advance, and may be purchased any time from 
May until the following March. The younger 
they are — i.e. the less matured — the lower 
the price asked for them until in autumn they 
commence to lay. 
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MAKING A START 

Breeding stock should be purchased from known 
breeders from November to February. By this 
method you obtain the benefit of the expert's 
mating experience. 

ReUable eggs for hatching may cost lod. to is. 
each, carriage paid, unfertiles being replaced when 
returned and safe delivery guaranteed. 

Day- old ducklings may cost double the price 
of eggs to allow for fifty per cent, hatching losses 
on a big scale. 

The sexes can be distinguished fairly accurately 
when the ducklings are three months old, by 
their voices. A duck quacks distinctly whilst a 
drake utters a harsh croak, also, later on, the 
latter will develop curled tail-feathers. 

Ducks at this age are worth los. to 12s. 6d. 
each, and drakes selected for stock purposes about 
the same. Culled, or inferior drakes, should be 
sold for table purposes at market prices. 

Runner ducks commence to lay at from five to 
six months old, according to strain and how they 
have been handled during the growing stage. 
It is not advisable to hurry them on to lay with 
forcing foods, because there would be a heavy 
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strain on the system later on, when producing 
from 200 to 250 eggs per bird per year, and if egg 
production starts before the ducks are fully 
matured, it will weaken them. At six months 
old ducks are worth a guinea each. Eggs are at 
their dearest then in autumn, and at that price 
they offer a sound investment. The breeder 
requires a profit to cover his cost of production 
during the period of no returns and the risk 
which is ever present with live-stock. 

Selected breeding stock consisting of mated 
pens of from three to five ducks to each drake 
are worth from 21s. to 42s. per bird, according to 
strain, egg-records of the dams and type. In 
judging the value of a breeding pen, look first of 
all for stamina ; strong, vigorous birds being 
absolutely essential ; then take the type and 
colour. 

They should be toe-punched (i.e. holes punched 
in the web with a proper instrument) also rung 
on the leg with coloured and numbered rings. 
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CHAPTER V 
Natural and Artificial Incubation 

T F one starts by purchasing two sittings of eggs, 
■*- buy in March or April from a rehable Utihty 
breeder, placing the order for the eggs in January 
or February, and prepaying for same. Arrange- 
ments should be made to provide and accommo- 
date two broody hens, because Runner Ducks are 
not reliable ha:tchers, also their time is belter 
employed on egg-production. 

Leave nothing to chance. Obtain two boxes 
at least two feet square each, without floors. 
Cover the floor space with half inch wire, fiU up 
4 inches deep with soil and hollow the centre 
like a soup plate, so that all eggs wiU roll towards 
the middle. The soil must be moist and should 
be sprinkled with lime, and the nest lined with 
chaff or hay. Place the broodies on the nests at 
night, or darken them in daylight and insert a few 
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china eggs under each. When the broodies have 
proved rehable in a few days, set the eggs under 
them. 

Each day Uft the hens off, and pen or tether 
them by the legs to feed and drink, allowing them 
off the eggs for ten minutes early in the hatch, 
increasing to twenty minutes towards the twenty- 
eighth day, when the ducklings are due to hatch 
out. Dust the hens at the commencement and 
occasionally afterwards with insect powder. 
Wash dirty eggs with a brush or rag and warm 
water ; do not immerse hatching eggs. Keep 
the nest clean, and test the eggs as described in 
Artificial Incubation. If artificial hatching is 
practised, prepare and run the incubator accord- 
ing to the maker's instructions, providing water 
from the start as duck's eggs require more mois- 
ture than hen's eggs, being more porous and 
thinner shelled. 

When the temperature of the machine is steady 
at 102° insert the eggs and regulate the machine 
to run according to the temperature of the room. 
A thermometer is necessary for this purpose, and 
when the temperature of the room stands at 60° 
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NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION 

the machine should register 103". Add 1° to the 
drawer-heat for every 10° the room heat drops, 
and reduce 1° for every 10° the temperature in 
the room increases. Thus, if the room tempera- 
ture is 40" or under, the drawer temperature should 
be 104° and never more. If 90° then 99°, and 
never less. 

Do not fail to turn the eggs over twice daily, 
and test them for fertility by holding them to a 
strong light at night on the seventh or fourteenth 
days. Live fertile eggs look fresh and have a dark 
spidery substance floating within. 

Do not handle the eggs violently. Clear eggs 
have no spidery substance, and should be removed 
for cooking purposes or returned to the vendor as 
unfertiles. 

Cloudy eggs represent broken yolks, and these 
will go bad if left in the machine or under the hen. 
Dead germs stick to the shell and will not move. 
The shells of bad eggs lose their fresh oily appear- 
ance and turn a bad colour. In case of doubt 
leave the egg a few days longer, then test again. 

Unfertiles are either replaceable or allowed for 
by the seller, and should be returned to him 
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promptly with a letter of advice enclosed. Broken 
yolks and other bad eggs are not the vendor's 
fault, and are the purchaser's loss, not being 
replaced. 

Do not get curious when hatching-time arrives. 
Interference with Nature (who wiU not be hurried) 
will do more harm than good, although a little 
assistance on the twenty-ninth day may help out 
a few ducklings that are shell-bound. Weaklings 
and deformed ones are better destroyed, as they 
never pay to rear. 

Disinfect the incubator after each hatch by 
spraying with " Izal," or by burning a sulphur 
candle inside. Be careful to thoroughly ventilate 
and dry the machine afterwards. 

Have your thermometers tested, and keep a 
spare capsule handy in case of emergency. Trim 
the lamp daily. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Rearing the Ducklings 

nr^O those unable to hatch eggs, the purchase 
•*■ of day-old ducklings presents an attraction. 
This branch of the industry is receiving increased 
attention from duck-breeders. Day-olds travel 
even very long distances quite successfully. They 
require no food for thirty-six hours, and travel 
best as soon as dry from the machine, being packed 
in special boxes. 

Upon arrival, place them by the fire, and then 
feed bread-crumbs moistened with a little warm 
water. Give nothing hot for ducklings, but with 
just the chill off. They will soon feed. 

Give them Suessx ground oatmeal, best mid- 
dlings and biscuit meal — one part of each, mixed 
with milk or water into a crumbly mixture — not 
sloppy. They may have this mixture until ten 
days old. A little fresh water in a shallow trough 
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with fine grit in it, should always be accessible 
to them. 

After the first week, finely chopped grass, clover 
or onion should be added. 

When a month old, a little raw meat, or dry 
meat-meal wiU be required daOy, also taU-wheat 
or broken mixed corn. 

Feed as much as they will clear up in ten 
minutes, and remove the remainder. From one 
day to one month old, give four feeds daily, 
feeding early and late, and leaving grain and 
water always before them. From one month 
to eight weeks, give three meals daily, then two 
only until maturity is reached. 

Never give stale food ; mix it fresh each time, 
preferably scalding it first, then allowing it to 
cool. When six weeks old gradually add finely 
chopped and boUed vegetables and house waste, 
also cocoanut or palm kernel meal. 

Finely ground clover meal is also beneficial and 
cheap, and may form one equal part with the 
foods already recommended. 

At eight weeks old, they may have, by weight, 
one part each of middlings, clover meal, cocoanut, 
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REARING THE DUCKLINGS 

or palm kernel meal, biscuit meal, meat meal or 
fish meal and ground oats, also broken corn and 
house and garden waste chopped fine. The 
greater the variety the better. Don't give more 
than one part meat^meal or fish meal to five of 
others. Mix with skim milk or water and allow 
to soak and swell prior to use. 

For fattening, and from September until March, 
also during the moult, add when procurable maize, 
barley, beans, peas or oilcake ground fine. Feed 
up and kill off all surplus drakes before they moult 
their first feathers, generally when twelve weeks 
old. 
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Duck Bath and Water Supply. 

(Made with Concrete!) 

Advantages, Ducks can wash themselves at wiU. Eggs are 
rendered more fertile than where water is not provided. The 
bath is filled from a pipe and tap, and cein be swept clean weekly. 
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TWO FINE DRAKES 
(ready to fend for themselves). 



CHAPTER VII 
Advice on Breeding 

T X /"HEN mating up pens for breeding stock, 
^ ' choose medium-sized birds showing the 
best quality and with known egg-records. They 
should be typical of the breed in every way, and 
birds that have never been ill. Select " good 
doers " and active foragers, and let them be as 
like each other as possible. Stamina and active 
vigour would be the main considerations. 

The Drake must possess all the above qualifica- 
tions, and, in addition, must own as his dam, or 
mother, a duck which laid at least 250 eggs in her 
first la5dng year. He should be guaranteed from 
a pure white-shelled-egg strain, and from twelve 
to twenty-four months old. 

Mate the birds up in October, and do not feed 
for eggs until the following January. 

The breeding stock should have free range or 
occupy a large pen or enclosure and have access 
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to a bath for toilet purposes, and fresh drinking 
water daily. They must have dry sleeping quar- 
ters and wind-breaks round their sleeping places. 
If corrugated iron or wood is placed round their 
pen, shelter will be provided from wind. 

An orchard makes an ideal place wherein to 
keep ducks, the shade afforded being very bene- 
ficial in summer. Ducklings especially require 
shade because of their thin skulls. The little 
ones quickly die of sunstroke if not properly 
managed. 

It is not advisable to hatch ducklings in June, 
July and August, unless shade and proper facili- 
ties, together with experience, are available. 
Stock drakes for late breeding should be kept in 
reserve especially for the purpose, and not mated 
untU March or April, otherwise weak ducklings 
will be the result. 

The ducks should never be force-fed, or given 
more than lo per cent, of meat when they are 
intended for breeding purposes. Drakes rarely 
fight and when they do cannot seriously hurt 
each other like cocks. They can therefore be run 
in flocks, or divided with wire-netting. 
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Egg Recording House for Ducks. 

Large single penned house. The front is fenced oR into a pen, 
and the flock of ducks is driven into the enclosure. They choose 
their own trap nests and are then single penned for the night, each 
bird releasing its own trap automatically upon entry. 

Advantages. — ^The ducks are fed and run in a flock all day, but 
are individually egg recorded for their egg returns. 

By fitting single wire single pen divisions, the structure can be 
utilized as a single penned House and run permanently, where this 
method is preferred. 
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Galvanized Arch Pens. 

Corrugated iron sheets bolted together and with wind guards 
at each end make a good house or shelter from inclement weather. 
The ducks can enter at either side of each end, cind can be allowed 
access to their wired-in enclosure and water. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Housing the Ducks 

UNNER ducks are most accommodating 
birds, so far as housing is concerned, 
simply because they prefer no house at all except 
in the severest weather in winter. All they 
require is ample air space, to be perfectly dry 
overhead and underfoot, and also free from 
draughts. 

These three objects must be borne in mind, and 
in these days of expensive appliances every avail- 
able shed should be utilized in preference to 
purchasing elaborate houses. Where no out- 
building can be utilized, aim at providing a 
simple iron shelter as illustrated for breeding 
pens, where they can go in and out at will. Such 
structures should be portable for preference, to 
facilitate cleaning-out operations. 

For winter laying, however, a wooded or con- 
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HOUSING THE DUCKS 

Crete house that will keep out bad weather and 
conserve heat is preferable. Ducks do not feel 
the cold to the same extent as fowls, by reason of 
the down under their feathers. 

A wooden floor raised off the ground to allow 
air to circulate beneath to assist in drying the 
bedding is best. Upon this put 4 to 6 inches of 
peat-moss litter. This should be lightly raked 
over daily, and will last several months if the 
manure is removed periodically. 
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Spider-Web Duck House. 

Gin be built to accommodate one duck in each pen and used 
as egg recording pens, or larger. Elach pen to hold mated breeding 
stock. Gates should be provided to enter each pen from the centre^ 
and from pen to pen. The ducks are fed in troughs near the gate 
entrances, and their shelters in the centre of each pen, whilst water 
is supplied by pipes to open troughs at the outside extremity. 

A flock of layers can be egg recorded by fixing trap entrances to 
each pen, and driving the flock into their night quarters from the 
centre. 
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{Authors original design of Water Fountain for Ducks and 
Ducklings.) 

Earthenware or Galvanized Iron, 

It can be fitted at the top with a beer bottle stopper to make it an 
air-tight, automatic water fount, and made in one piece ; or made in 
two pieces without stopper, container and trough. 

The advantages are that it can be rapidly filled by immersion or 
■otherwise, and easily cleaned. Ducks can immerse their heads (and 
thus keep their bills and eyes clear of dirt) but not their bodies. 

The Fountain should be stood on perforated zinc over a hole in 
the ground 
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CHAPTER IX 
Feeding the Ducks 

/^ I VE the soft food mixed to a crumbly mash 
in troughs for the purpose of cleanliness. 
Under normal conditions there is a very large 
selection of feeding- stuffs, and in that case ducks 
thrive upon all the foods usually given to fowls — 
wheat, oats, maize, dari, rice, barley, mealed oats, 
middlings, bran, rice meal, clover meal, maize 
meal, potatoes, cocoanut meal and cake, palm 
kernel meal and cake, pea-nut meal, gluten meal, 
dried blood, meat meal and fish meals, etc. , and 
in addition green- stuffs, lawn trimmings, and 
household waste. 

Under present circumstances procure whatever 
is available, and try to conform to one of the 
following rations in addition to stock-pot material : 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 



Summer. 




March to September. 


Bran or sharps 


I part. 


Oilcake 


I part. 


Clover-meal . 


I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


I part. 


Winter. 




October to March 




Oil-cake meal . 


. I part. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


. 2 parts 


Meat or fish meal . 


. I part. 


Summer. 




Sharps .... 


. 2 parts 


Cocoanut or 




Palm kernel meal 


I part. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Malt culms or 




Brewers' grains . 


I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


I part. 
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FEEDING THE DUCKS 



Palm kernel or 




Cocoanut meal . 


. 2 parts. 


Sussex ground oats 


. 2 parts. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. I part. 



Grain. 

Damaged maize, oats, wheat and barley. 
The more variety in the mixture the better. 
Feed damaged wheat or oats. 
When the following foods are available, try 
the following balanced rations. All parts by 
weight. 

Summer. 



Fine middlings 


. 2 parts. 


Biscuit meal . 


. I part. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Bran .... 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. ^ part. 


Cocoanut meal 


. I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


. I part. 


Clover meal 


. I part 
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Sharps .... 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. I part. 


Middlings 


. I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


I part. 


Clover meal . 


I part. 


Bran .... 


. ^ part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. ^ part. 


Palm kernel meal . 


. I part. 


Biscuit meal . 


I part. 


Clover meal . 


^ I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. J part. 


Winter. 




Barley meal . 


. I part. 


Cocoa nut meal or 




Palm kernel meal 


. I part. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. ij parts 


Middlings 


. 2 parts. 


Sussex ground oats 


. 2 parts. 


Clover meal . 


. 2 parts. 
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FEEDING THE DUCKS 




Biscuit meal . 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. 2 parts. 


Maize meal 


. I part. 


Palm kernel meal . 


. I part. 


Clover meal . 


. I part. 


Sussex ground oats 


. I part. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. ij parts 


Bean meal 


. I part. 


Maize meal . 


. I part. 


Clover meal . 


. 2 parts. 


Palm kernel meal . 


. 1 part. 


Sharps .... 


. 2 parts. 


Sussex ground oats 


. 2 parts. 


Meat or fish meal . 


. 2 parts. 
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CHAPTER X 

Notes on Diseases of Ducks 

A S before stated, ducks are remarkably 
■*- *■ immune from disease, but are equally 
difficult to cure of those they are subject to. 

In every case, when a duck is unwell, it will 
lag behind the flock, walking with a tottering 
gait, and with its feathers ruffled as if nobody 
loved it. 

Any showing these symptoms should be caught 
at once, and isolated in a semi-dark pen furnished 
with clean straw or bedding, with access to a 
limited supply of drinking water^ — a jam jar 
answering the purpose of a receptacle. 

Should the bird feel light and thin, it may be 
suffering from pure starvation, or tuberculosis. 
In the former event, a diet of bread and milk will 
quickly revive it ; in the latter it is necessary to 
kiU the bird and burn the carcase. 
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NOTES ON DISEASES OF DUCKS 

Should ducks go lame, the cause may be due 
to inherited weakness, and loss of stamina. In 
bad cases the ducks will die if not kUled ; in 
slight ones they will recover with attention. 

The bread and milk diet is best for all patients. 
Crop-binding is shown by the distended state of 
the crop, and should be treated by withholding 
drinking water, and pouring oil down the invalid's 
throat. Salad oil is best for the purpose. Then 
knead the mass of food inside the crop with the 
thumb and fingers thrice daily for two days 
until it disappears, fasting the bird during the 
whole process. Should the crop be packed with 
long, coarse grass, pluck the feathers from the 
crop after the second day, and make an incision 
about an inch long ; insert a spoon and remove 
the obstruction. Sew up the two skins separately 
after washing out the crop with a weak solution 
of Izal, and inserting a lump of margarine the 
size of a walnut. 

Keep the patient in the dark for a day or two, 
and feed lightly on bread and milk. Be careful 
to cut the crop as high up the neck towards the 
head as possible. 
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Egg-binding is serious because the best layers 
may get it. The ailing duck continually strains 
to pass the obstruction, as usual, detaching itself 
from the flock. Hold the parts affected over a 
receptacle of steaming water, taking care not to 
scald the delicate flesh, and put oil into the vent 
with a soft brush or feather. If an egg is broken 
in the ovary the bird will die. 

Roup may be simply the result of a cold brought 
on by damp or draughty quarters or railway 
travelling, although ducks are not so subject to 
it as fowls. A little Condy's fluid in the drinking 
water, a warm, dry bed and isolation from the 
flock will soon cure. If the nostrils become 
clogged, keep them clean. 

There are one or two fatal diseases that ducks 
are heir to, but these are so rare that they cannot 
interest amateurs. 

Accidents are liable to happen to aU live-stock ; 
a broken leg or wing can be set and fixed in 
splints and plaster for a fortnight, when the 
broken parts wiU be found to have knitted together 
satisfactorily, but unless great favourites or valu- 
able, the ailing ducks are best killed. 
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NOTES ON DISEASES OF DUCKS 

No birds that have suffered from any form of 
ailment shotdd be bred from for fear of trans- 
mitting inherent disease or weakened stamina. 
Keep sufferers quiet by darkening their isolated 
quarters. Be patient and gentle when handling 
ducks. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Mems, on Management 

/'CLEANLINESS is essential for comfort. 
^-^ Aim to feed twelve hours apart. 

Halve the morning feed, and add to the even- 
ing one. 

Six ducks receiving whole attention give far 
better average results than twelve dividing it. 

Twenty ducks kept in a flock wiU show better 
average returns than fifty. 

Speaking of flocks, ducks are so very amiable 
that a number of drakes may be run with a flock 
averaging five ducks to one drake in order to 
ensure fertile e^gs from all the females. 

It is advisable not to run more than fifty birds 
together, or the smaller and weaker wiU be 
deprived of their proper share of food. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Fifty "Don't's" for Duck-keepers 

"^TO. I. Don't buy low-priced stock and 

■^ ^ expect good results. 

No. 2. Don't hatch travelled eggs before rest- 
ing them for twelve hours at least. 

No. 3. Don't air the eggs too long in artificial 
incubation. 

No. 4. Don't interfere with a duckling that 
is hatching when blood shows on 
the membrane. 

No. 5. Don't try to rear cripples or weaklings. 

No. 6. Don't feed ducklings too soon after 
hatching. 

No. 7. Don't give milk or hard-boiled egg to 
ducklings. 

No. 8. Don't overfeed ducks. 

No. 9. Don't bed the birds on coal dust, 
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No. 10. Don't forget to air their beds — wet 

beds mean loss. 
No. II. Don't let ducklings stray or stay out 

in the wet. 
No. 12. Don't feed inferior bran. 
No. 13. Don't forget fresh water to drink daily. 
,No. 14. Don't leave valuable birds in the care 

of any one ; personal attention 

counts. 
No. 15. Don't feed sour mash to ducks. 
No. 16. Don't scare the birds with dogs or a 

light at night. 
!No. 17. Don't change their food too suddenly. 
No. 18. Don't omit the meat ration. 
No. ig. Don't forget the grit and oyster shell. 
No. 20. Don't give ducks unslaked lime. 
No. 21. Don't give ducks salt. ' 
No. 22. Don't give ducks castor oil. 
No. 23. Don't give the same diet in both sum- 
mer and winter. 
No. 24. Don't expect eggs without feeding for 

them. ' 
No. 25. Don't think yours are the only ducks 

that lay. 
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FIFTY "DON'T'S" FOR DUCK-KEEPERS 

No. 26. Don't be unwilling to learn from those 

who know. 
No. 27. Don't overstock your land. 
No. 28. Don't rear on the same ground twice 

in succession. 
No. 29. Don't forget your address when ans- 
wering advertisements. 
No. 30. Don't ramble on when seeking advice. 

Be concise. 
No. 31. Don't send Treasury notes to all and 

sundry. Try approval upon deposit. 
No. 32. Don't mate brother to sister. 
No. 33. Don't mate good ducks to a cheap 

drake. 
No. 34. Don't expect good layers unless the 

sire's dam was a good layer. 
No. 35. Don't be continually experimenting. 

It costs time, money and temper. 
No. 36. Don't hoard discoveries or experiences. 

Hand them round. 
No. 37. Don't overfeed meat or spice. A little 

goes a long way. 
No. 38. Don't feed acorns unless you prefer 

green yolks, and want complaints 
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from your customers for " new- 

laids." 
No. 39. Don't starve heavy layers. 
No. 40. Don't forget to wash dirty eggs. 
No. 41. Don't rush into print. Fierce critics 

await the unwary. 
No. 42. Don't be elated at getting two eggs a 

day from the same duck. It won't 

double your output. 
No. 43. Don't rear ducklings for rats to devour. 

Cayenne aU rat holes. 
No. 44. Don't house ducks under glass in sum- 
mer. 
No. 45. Don't cross breeds or strains. You 

are bound to lose by it. 
No. 46. Don't [pay over 100 per cent, on cost of 

production for live stock. 
No. 47. Don't invest your money in expensive 

appliances. 
No. 48. Don't expect too much. 
No, 49. Don't kiU the duck that keeps you. 
No. 50. Don't stock ducks for foxes. Shut the 

birds up at night. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Fifty " Do's " for Duck-keepers 

TW"T0. I. Do stock ducks, and Runners in 

■*- ^ particular, for eggs. 

No. 2. Do let them keep you supplied with 

eggs. 
No. 3. Do provide shell and grit. 

No. 4. Do give breeding stock meat, also 
layers. 

No. 5. Do let the hen mother ducklings out of 
the sun. 

No. 6. Do keep the birds dry overhead and 
under foot. 

No. 7. Do put their water-fountain on per- 
forated zinc over a hole. 

No. 8. Do let the stock have some green stuff, 
chopped fine. 

No. 9. Do not pamper. Follow Nature. 

No. 10. Do use peat-moss litter. 
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No. II. Do keep sparrows and rats out of the 
ducklings' quarters. 

No. 12. Do keep all pans sweet and clean. 

No. 13. Do give a varied mixture of feed. The 
more the better. 

No. 14. Do be patient when hatching time 
arrives. 

No. 16. Do use a little Monkey-brand to assist 
in cleaning dirty eggs. 

No. 17. Do be a sport and accept bad with 
good luck. 

No. 18. Do be cautious when buying from 
strangers. 

No. 19. Do be truthful in selling to any one. 

No. 20. Do give and take value for money. 

No. 21. Do soak dry meals with scalding water. 

No. 22. Do take an interest in your birds. 

No. 23. Do pay attention to housing. 

No. 24. Do be careful in handling ducks and 
eggs. 

No. 25. Do be in time and book eggs and day- 
olds. 

No. 26. Do look on the humorous side occa- 
sionally. 
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No. 27. Do study the small items. 

No. 28. Do ask advice of those who know when 

in doubt. 
No. 29. Do profit by their help and recommen- 
dations. 
No. 30. Do try to make your egg-layers happy 

and contented. 
No. 31. Do handle birds by their necks — not feet. 
No. 32. Do not cross-breed heavy laying strains, 

or loss of eggs will result. 
No. 33. Do feed new arrivals well, and with 

variety, or they wUl go thin. 
No. 34. Do keep them confined for a week or 

two. 
No. 35. Do not expect them to lay for a week 

or two. 
No. 36. Do allow ample room when dispatching 

by rail. 
No. 37. Do allow ample air space, or they will 

sweat. 
No. 38. Do not allow them to get their heads 

out of the travelling receptacle. 
No. 39. Do put straw and nothing else under 

them. 
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THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK 

Do perforate bottom of boxes to drain. 

Do use hampers in preference to any- 
thing else. 

Do return other people's travelling re- 
ceptacles when emptied. 

Do buy grain from growers, and meal 
from millers. 

Do mill your own if you can. 

Do invest in poultry literature and 
profit by other experiences of duck 
keepers. 
No. 46. Do persuade your country cousins to 
keep ducks. 

Do help the nation by home-production. 

Do maintain your egg diet by hatching 
at intervals. 

Do as I do, and increase your stock 
annually. 

Do follow the advice given in this 
book. 
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PAYNTER'S SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING; or, £500 a Year from Hens. 

An invaluable book for all poultry-keepers. Illustrated. 
4s. 5d. net. By post, 4s. lid. 

THE FLEMISH SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
REARING 

By Madame Jasper. Illustrated. 4s.5d.net. By post, 
4s. lid. 

"A book whicli all who keep poultry ought to read." — 
Liverpool Post. 

OUR FOOD SUPPLY : Perils and Remedies 

By Christopher Turn or. 3s. 2d.net. By post, Ss. 6d. 

"We can heartily commend this practical book to landholders 
and farmers." — Spectator. 

THE MANUAL OF MANURES 

By Henry Vendelmans. Crown 8vo. 4s. 5d. net. By 
post, 4s. lid. 

"We heartily commend the hook." Scottish Farmer. 

RECLAIMING THE WASTE: Britain's 
Most Urgent Problem 

By P. Anderson Graham. 4s. 5d, net. By post, 
4s. lid. 

" The book deserves to be widely vea-d."— Glasgow Herald. 

PROFITABLE HERB GROWING AND 
COLLECTING 

Sy Ada B. Teetgen. Illustrated. 4s.5d.net. By post, 
4s. lid. 

"A practical handbook, well suited to assist a profitable 
industry, which has largely lapsed to Germany."— Times. 
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(continued.) 

FARM RECORDS AND THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF CLEAN MILK AT 
MOUNDSMERE 

By Wilfred Buckley, Director of Milk Supplies, Minis- 
try of Food. With an Introduction by the Hon. Waldorf 
ASTOR, M.P. Medium quarto, with eighteen full-page 
Illustrations and many invaluable Charts and Records, 
bound in buckram, gilt top. 15s. net. By post, 6d, extra. 

ECONOMIES IN DAIRY FARMING 

An important Work on Dairying, by Ernest Mathews 
(the well-known Judge and Expert) . 9s.5d.net. By post, 
9s. lid. 

VEGETABLE GROWING IN WAR-TIME 

By Herbert Cowley [Editor of " The Garden "). 2nd 
Impression. 8d. net. By post, lOd. 

RABBIT-KEEPING IN WAR-TIME 

^y C. J. Davies. ^rd Impression. 9d. net. By post, 
lid. 

GOAT-KEEPING IN WAR-TIME 

By C. J. Davies. 9d. net. By post, lid. 

PIG-KEEPING IN WAR-TIME 

By C. J. Davies. 9d. net. By post, lid. 

BEE-KEEPING IN WAR-TIME 

By W. Herrod Hempsall. 9d. net. By post, lid. 



A complete catalogue of books in the " Country Life " 
Library will be sent post free on application. 



